TWO  SYMPHONIES

I sprang up and dashed downstairs to where the old
lady was standing in the hall.

"Madame Floche!" I cried, "is there anyone who could
take a telegram for me? I have thought of a plan. I believe
I can arrange to stay a few more days with you."

She took me by both hands:

"Oh, dear Monsieur Lacase, how very unlikelyl . . .**
And as, in her emotion, she could think of nothing else
to say, she kept on repeating: "How very unlikely!"
, . , At last, running out, she called up to Monsieur
Floche's window: "Good man! Good man!" (that was
her name for him) "Monsieur Lacase has consented to
stay."

Her feeble voice, shrill and cracked though it was,
succeeded in reaching him; I saw the window open.
Monsieur Floche looked out for a moment, and as soon
as he understood the situation, called to me:
'I'll come down! Til come down!"

Casimir joined him, and for several minutes I had to
confront their joint congratulations; I might have been
one of the family,

I wrote some kind of fantastic message by way of
telegram and had it despatched to an imaginary address.

*Tm afraid/' said Madame Floche, "I was a little
indiscreet at lunch and pressed you too much to stay.
I hope, if you do, your afiairs in Paris won't suffer?"

"I hope not, dear lady; I have asked a friend to see to
them for me/*

Madame de Saint-Aurdol now appeared on the scene.
She walked round the room, fanning herself and scream-
ing in her most piercing tones:

**Now that's very kind of him! A thousand thanks!
, * * How kind!" Then she disappeared and all was
again*
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